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THE WOODS 

The Woods ! They still stand, a twenty acres of big timber, 
predominantly maple, forming the south end of the old Foxfield 
farm, sloping precipitously toward the north away from the Lake 
City road and ending in a flat little valley tract bordered by 
Lovers' Lane — the shaded meadow lane for the cows — and 
traversed by a rippling little creek fed by several springs and 
overhung with alder and willow. 

The lowing of cattle and the hoof-beats of horses in the lane ; 
the sensation on bare feet of soft, green, dewy grass ; the warm 
perfumed air of June, telling of lush-leafed thickets in the interior, 
and white lilies and jacks-in-the-pulpit rising from moist wood- 
land soil which exhales warm vapors ; the varied medley of birds 
of every description, the hum of mosquitoes — these are the im- 
pressions you retain of the woods in early summer. A sense of 
delicious languor possesses itself of you at the recollection. 

In midsummer the Woods were choked with thickets of fern 
and underbrush, and the heat that streamed in broad wells of 
light through the interstices of thickly standing trees was dif- 
fused through all the covert, so that even the shade was sultry. 
Here and there, in diminutive clearings, piles of cord wood sea- 
soned in silence in the varying sunlight and shadow. Chipmonk 
and squirrel squeaked and chattered undisturbed ; no hunter ever 
entered the Woods in the sultry season, and the little inhabitants 
of the forest recesses could watch without anxiety the growth of 
butternut and hickory-nut Cows came from time to time 
brushing through the break of bramble and hazel bushes to rid 
themselves of the flies, emerging with coats green-spotted with 
burrs ; Lovers' Lane contributed its notes of subdued laughter ; 
two or three times a squad of boys entered to make merry about 
the old arch and saphouse, or to cut fishpoles ; a wagon groaned 
along the high road at the upper edge — except for these random 
voicesi and invasions, you might have thought the Woods de- 
serted altogether. 

And now the woodland fruits began to ripen. Beady black 
berries shone forth from the coarse brambles at the edges of the 
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little clearings. The housewives of the neighborhood, with little 
boys and girls, came to fill their pails, and there was a season of 
mirth to make the birds and squirrels wonder. Now, too, the 
close-cropped grass of the lanes and open pastures began to 
grow brown, and the cattle spent longer and longer portions of 
each day tramping and browsing among the leafy underbrush of 
the Woods. Thickets lost some of their density. 

With the advent of late summer days of random cool that fore- 
ran and foretold the autumn, the green became less vivid as 
well as less abundant. It seemed as if there had been a shrink- 
ing of foliage. Your vision began to carry farther and farther in- 
to the arborial recesses. Yellowing mandrakes pulled down their 
golden-green brown umbrellas to prostration on the ground, ferns 
bowed to earth, or were trampled. Your feet were no longer tan- 
gled in the riotous growth of early summer. In the air, in the 
breeze, in odor, color, and in sound, there was the subtie sugges- 
tion of the on-coming melancholy days. The green fronds of the 
stick-tights began to show brown in the twilight of the shade. 

The heat of August passed, and cool September came on. 
The leaves of walnut and butternut began to turn yellow-green, 
and from yellow-green to russet and gold. Once in a great 
while you felt beneath your tread a half-ripened butternut. It 
was pleasant now ; the sultry tide of heat had rolled away, with 
its closeness and depression, and the peace of perfect repose 
settled upon the Woods. The melancholy days were come new 
— but not the melancholy of sadness ; only the genial melan- 
choly of the completed season, and of rest, and waiting. 

The nights became still more cool, and the days more crisp. 
Nuts began to cling with less persistence to the twig, and you 
heard them strike the branches and dead leaves as they loosened 
their hold and fell. The first frost came, and their hold was still 
more uncertain. Nutting expeditions began — of boys and girls 
with poles and sacks, climbing and shaking and beating, or heav- 
ing titanic rocks at tree trunks; of emulous chipmonk and 
squirrel, storing away in hollow log and tree their provision for 
winter. The maple leaves began to fall, a mass of tinted and flame- 
streaked yellows and gray-greens. The curling hickory leaves 
strewed the ground in gray-green and brown-green heaps, and 
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basswoods carpeted the earth with broad yellow-brown circlets, 
limp and close-clinging to the ground after the rain. Only oaks 
retained their foliage, fast turning to rusty brown. 

Then what charm in the Woods ! On a late October Satur- 
day morning, after a week in school at the Prairieville Academy, 
you took your gun and pocket editon of a favorite play, whistled 
to already eager Billy, and followed the path to the brush. 
You traversed its quiet length by the winding road that was al- 
ways mysterious and romantic, however often you trod it, crossed 
the stubbled barley-field that bordered Lovers' Lane, and crossed 
the land itself and entered the Woods. You felt the friendly 
book in your pocket, and patted the friendly dog at your side, 
restfully conscious that you would spend neither profitless nor 
companionless hours. To be sure, you had in the back of your 
mind a thought or two about fox squirrels, or even red squirrels, 
and of a stew-pie — the savor of it was in your sensitive nostrils ; 
but these thoughts were only vague. Your eyes were not 
greedily watchful — only moderately so ; you had already begun 
to outgrow the barbarous boyhood delight of mere killing. 
Goodwill reigned in your breast. 

You advanced cautiously, the breech-loader resting in the 
bend of your left arm, every step causing a pleasant crash among 
the dry leaves. When you paused, the sound of your heart- 
beats was audible. The genial golden tone of Indian Summer 
pervaded the air. 

When you had penetrated to the heart of the Woods, you sat 
down on a familiar log with the gun lying caressingly across 
your knees and drank in the fine wine of woodland enjoyment. 
Ah, the silences of the Woods ! How deep and how full of 
mystery ! And how deeper whenever some note of life empha- 
sized the stillness — the knocking of a woodpecker, the cry of a 
sapsucker, the call of a jay, the caw of a crow aloft on some 
decayed topmost branch in the distance ! 

A distant barking note makes you start. There is a fox 
squirrel over yonder somewhere beyond the ruins of the old 
arch. You strain your attention toward the sound, and Billy 
sits bolt upright, with round eyes, questioning ears, and sus- 
pended breath. 
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But just as you are thinking of getting up, a nut drops with a 
thump on the log beside you and bounds with a little crash into 
the leaves at your feet. You know what that means ! You look 
up instantly and catch just a glimpse of a sweeping foxy tail as 
it vanishes along a big branch and around the thick stem of a 
tree. He goes up forty or fifty feet, and then, far out on the 
big oak branch, squats close to the bark, out of sight. Billy 
whines uneasily and shivers with excitement. "Sit still, Billy!" 
you say. 

There is only the least bit of the foxy tail visible. You tread 
softly to one side and another, slowly circle the tree, and all the 
while the owner of the tail subtly shifts his position so that you 
always just fail to get a shot. Finally, you resort to stratagem ; 
you pick up a nut and throw it with all your might to the other 
side of the tree. He hears it fall, and, suddenly suspicious, 
shifts to your side of the branch. But you are not quick enough ; 
by the time you have raised the gun, he has become satisfied 
that you are the greater danger of the two, and has shifted back 
to safety. 

And now you resort to more elaborate stratagem. "Sit down, 
Billy!" you say, and Billy obeys, keeping his eye on you and 
dropping his ears from time to time as he catches your glance 
in token of good- will. You circle the big tree again, and the 
tail again shifts constantly as you go. 

Finally, when you are opposite Billy, you raise the gun with 
careful calculation, and call out quietly but sharply to your ally : 
"Speak, Billy, quick!" 

Billy is tense with excitement at sight of the raised gun, and 
speaks out sharply, giving at the same time a couple of little 
leaps. The squirrel shifts again to your side, suddenly. 

And now comes your opportunity! As he sits there a moment, 
his attention divided between you and the new alarm, the breech- 
loader belches its charge. A brownish red body with waving 
tail comes headlong to the ground with a crash into the dry 
leaves, which rustle and crackle for a moment or two at your 
feet as you watch the blind kicks of the death struggle. 

You pick him up, with no great eagerness, and go on your 
way — regretfully, for you are enjoying the life of the Woods, 
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and are enough of a philosopher and sentimentalist to wonder 
what, after all, is your superior right to the enjoyment, and 
whether the contribution to the sum total of happiness in the 
universe through you is enough to compensate it for the loss 
through the squirrel. You ask Billy about it, and get no help. 
He simply says that whatever you think best is bound to be all 
right, and leads the way toward the old arch. 

And now come the late November snows, and branches look 
barer than ever, relieved against white ground and cold steel- 
blue winter sky. The Woods are deserted now, almost abso- 
lutely, for a month or two; not even Lovers' Lane is longer 
visited. The red squirrel and the rabbit make their tracks for 
no one but themselves to see, and the stray mink that makes 
the side trip of a mile up the little creek from the Fox to recon- 
noitre the Foxfield henhouses never encounters a trap or finds a 
bait. The days of the Foxfield trapper are in the remote past — 
back in war times, when a skin brought as many dollars as it 
does cents now. The brook runs black between banks of snow 
with crystalline fringes, and there is no one to hear. 

The Christmas holidays come, however. The boys are home 
from school, and the next year's supply of wood is to be cut 
and given opportunity to season. The axe of the provident 
father is heard for several days resounding in the otherwise 
voiceless Woods; and after the celebration is well over, the 
Woods listen calmly to the rhythmic tune of the crosscut saw, 
as with panting breath and aching backs the Big Boys send it 
through the fine white flesh of the maple trunk. 

With most of the vacation thus employed, and the Saturdays 
for many succeeding weeks, the year's supply lies in heaps ready 
to be drawn to the house. The father spends bright, gleaming 
days hauling it, and the splitting of it is done in leisurely wise 
in the back yard, until by maple sugar time a great heap of 
"little wood" for the kitchen stove, and another heap of "big 
wood" near it, for use in the sitting room heater — the knottier 
portion of the supply — lie waiting for the Little Boy (and Tony) 
to pile along the barnyard fence on sunny days after the snow 
has gone. 

But the greatest of all times in these precincts -is in March 
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when the midday sun begins to waste the huge banks of snow 
by the roadside, and the dead level of white covering in the 
Woods settles and hardens until finally bare brown patches 
appear. Sapsuckers begin to plow their bills with intense appli- 
cation, blue-jays squawk, squirrels chattejr, and the creek is 
noisy with the flood of melting snows. 

On one of these days there is unwonted activity in the Woods. 
The door of the old saphouse is open, and away from it drives 
a wagon laden with pails — green, red, yellow, brown, and striped 
pails, rich in color against the remains of the white snow. 
It makes the rounds, and the crystal surface is dotted with their 
inverted forms. Following them comes your father, with bit and 
brace and basket full of wooden "spiles", made on winter days 
in Uncle Addison's shop at home. He bores a slightly inclined 
hole in the tree two feet from the ground ; clears it out, the 
fresh sap trickling after the tool as he finishes; drives in the 
spile, adjusts a pail under it, either nailing it to the tree or set- 
ting it on the ground, watches the first few glittering drops strike 
the bottom with their dup! dup! dup! dup! and goes on to 
the next of the four hundred rich black-and-gray-barked maples 
that give the Woods their other name of the sugar-bush. 

And then, in the days that come after — days of thawing, fol- 
lowing on nights that freeze — comes the ingathering of the sweet 
liquid. Your father has a big basswood yoke with chains at the 
ends, to whose hooks are suspended two enormously capacious 
tin pails. In most sugar-bushes — in Uncle Ethan Allen Brad- 
ley's, for example — you may see a stoneboat employed, or a 
two-wheeled cart, with a barrel, and the collection of sap is no 
hardship ; but the Woods are hilly and uneven, the paths un- 
certain, and the arch is at the summit of a steep and almost 
unapproachable hill. And besides, your father has an obstinate 
liking for work, and takes pride in it He uses any sort of ma- 
chinery only under protest. " Give me muscles like you younger 
men," he cries, to their amusement, "and all your machinery 
can go to h — 1!" 

The barrels beside the saphouse are full, and the big black 
sheetiron boiling-pan, and the great black warming-kettle. A 
roaring fire is lighted in the stone arch ; and fragrant steam 
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begins to rise from the broad surface of the pan, becoming a 
solid mass of rolling white as the heat increases. The contents 
of the pan shrink away, and the warm sap from the kettle is 
added to fill the place ; and into the kettle in turn are poured 
the contents of the barrels. 

From time to time, your father rises from his seat before the 
arch, takes down the skimmer from its nail on the near-by maple, 
and removes the gathering scum, his face moist with sweet- 
scented vapor as he peers into the surging steam to see where 
to apply his effort. As the steam shifts, you catch short-lived 
glimpses of a furiously seething and bubbling mass, browner 
and browner at each successive skimming. 

And so on, from caldron to pan, from barrel to caldron, and 
from tree to barrel, with smoke rising from the sheetiron stack 
with brick base, and vapor rising from pan to pan and caldron. 
The sound of your father's axe, making ready more fuel, varies 
the silence, or the rattle of the poker as the sheetiron screen is 
taken away from before the glowing mass of coals under the 
pan, or the dull clink of the skimmer. All day long, with 
steady visitation of trees and carrying of fresh sap between 
attentions to the fire, or with reading of Pre-Adamite Man 
and the Mistakes of Moses; all day long, and when sap runs 
plentifully and continuously, far into the night, or perhaps 
all night. 

At ten minutes past four, a yell and the sound of a half dozen 
pairs of boots plunging over alternate patches of crusty snow 
and leaf-strewn muck, and a squad of boys just out of school 
comes careering down the slope from the high road, their vocal 
noisiness diminishing as they approach and see your father. 
They stand before the big fireplace, with eyes full of pleasure 
directed toward the white vapor. Their leader is You yourself, 
in the younger days before the hand of Work is laid heavy upon 
you. They are a trifle embarrassed as they begin to move 
about, peering into barrels, into the warming-kettle, and strain- 
ing their eyes to see, through the abundant steam, the surface of 
the boiling flood of sweetness. 

After 'a decent interval, you go diffidently up to the gray- 
bearded man sitting on the log before the fire with Pre-Adamite 
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Man in his hand, and say: "Pa, can we have a drink out of 
the pan — just a little one?" 

There are a few moments of suspense. "Yes," he answers in 
a kindly tone, after a while, without looking up ; "I guess we 
can afford a drop or two." 

There is a marked decrease in tension among your comrades, 
and tongues begin to wag more freely. 

"I bet it's nice an' brown by this time," says Bill, with water 
showing in the corners of his mouth. 

" Your father's got more trees in his sugar-bush 'n any of 'em," 
says Tony. 

"You bet he has!" chimes in Jack, before you have time to 
assent; "an' he knows more about boilin' down 'n the hull of 
em! 

The dipper is searched out, you cautiously extend it into the 
steam, and it emerges with a pint of coffee-brown liquid. You 
set it down for a moment or two in the bank of snow, and then 
proffer it to your friends. It passes from mouth to mouth ; you 
haven't yet learned to worry about individual maple syrup com- 
munion cups. It leaves happiness in its train, and there is enough 
left for you, in spite of Bill's having to be prompted to let go : 
the little Foxfielders have an unwritten code of honor for such 
cases. Then they fall to watching the fire again, sitting in a row 
on the log seat before it, with damp trousers and boots steaming 
in the heat. 

Pretty soon Big Brother comes from the house, where he has 
gone from school to charge his clothes, and takes charge while his 
father goes home to supper. When he returns, Big Brother goes 
home to finish the chores and get his supper, your friends dis- 
perse, and you go with him. Perhaps you are allowed to come 
back after dark and stay until the boiling down is over. 

If Big Brother is in charge of an evening, there are pretty 
sure to be some of the Big Boys there, and you are duly conscious 
of the immensity of your privilege. The chances are, too, that 
there will be roasted potatoes and salt, and eggs boiled hard in 
the big pan, with shells all sticky as they are taken out ; and of 
course there is all the syrup you want to drink — which isn't as 
much as you think it will be, after all. And what yarns you hear, 
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and how wonderful Big Brother and the Big Boys seem, and 
how secure you feel beside them in the midst of the infinity of 
darkness ! 

Sometimes Big Brother consents to your having some of the 
little boys come over, and even lets you try the eggs and 
potatoes and salt with them. You are even bold enough to go 
with them on a preliminary expedition to the barn or the hen- 
house to get a few more eggs, so that Big Brother, whose ca- 
pacity befits his importance, may have all he wants. 

Bill, as usual, is full of schemes. He has brought a hammer 
with him to execute one of them of which he has been talking for 
weeks. 

"You just take an' lay a good big red-hot coal on a railroad 
iron," says Bill, "and then spit on it, and hit it a good crack 
with the hammer, an' it'll go off with a noise as big as a cannon — 
anyway, as big as a revawlver." 

The experiment is tried on the old railroad iron that stretches 
across the top of the door of the fireplace. Of course the coal 
dosen't make a very big noise, and of course Bill is the object 
of scorn ; and of course Bill gets out of it by maintaining that the 
conditions are not right; the railroad iron he did it on before 
wasn't rusty, like that there one, and it was cold. Just get him 
the proper sort of iron, an' he'd show you, and you needn't 
forget it ! 

Once in a while, too — the occasions were so rare that they 
shine out in memory of the sugar-bush like stars of the first 
magnitude — your father consented to let you invite your little 
friends. The rarity of it, the novelty of it, and the full knowl- 
edge that the silent man by the arch approved of it all, gave 
keener edge to your enjoyment. You drank until you could 
hold no more; you were so inspired with boldness that you 
invaded the darkness far down toward Lovers' Lane, and even 
played hide-and-seek, not a little trying to your nerves in the 
strange environment; you went wild in your merriment, and 
never had such a time in all your life. The mere recollection of 
it stirs your blood still. 

But better than the gathering of Little Boys, with its shouting 
and hilarious games, better than even the nights with the Big 
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Boys, with their sense of grown-upness, were the nights you 
spent with your father only — your old father, who didn't play 
games, and who didn't often even talk. 

It is something of a test of courage, the joining him after 
supper in the dark, half a mile away from the house. You follow 
the track through the snow, diagonally across the ten-acre lot, 
and enter the ghostly Woods, more ghostly from alternations of 
snow and bare ground, by the winding road that branches away 
from Lovers' Lane. Soon you are at the foot of the hill on 
which stands the arch. You can see the gleam of the fire, and 
once in a while, if you stop, you hear a sound of your father 
moving about. 

You labor up the steep and snowy path. There he is, work- 
ing and waiting in silence — a man whose happiness is in labor 
and thought — who might have been any one of a dozen things 
besides a farmer, had fortune not thrown him into a pioneer com- 
munity — "who used to think until his head ached," as your 
mother often told you afterward. 

You sit down with your father on the log before the fire. 
There are little holes in the sheet iron screen, and through them 
you can look into the fire, and see something of the surging 
flames whose roar mingles with the bubbling and hissing of the 
steaming pan. Neither of you says much; both gaze with 
dreamy parallel eyes at the holes in the screen ; both of you are 
meditative. Behind and on both sides the Woods are a mass of 
pitchy black ; above, through naked black branches, the stars 
shine down on you from the purple-black canopy. The howl of 
a dog, far away, reaches your ears once in a while, or the rumble 
of a wagon on the main Foxfield road, or the jingle of bells, if 
the season is late. 

By and by you fall to talking — rather, the Little Boy ques- 
tions and discusses, and the gray-bearded father answers and as- 
sents. You begin by telling something about your lessons at 
school. The campaigns of Nathaniel Greene and the siege of 
Yorktown are fresh in your mind, and you go over all you can 
remember without the least suspicion that your father doesn't 
know as many of these details as you yourself. Then you dis- 
cuss Our Mutual Friend and Nicholas Nickleby and Sam Weller ; 
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for you have already come under the spell of the great story- 
teller, and the days, far, far apart, when your father can afford to 
bring home a new book are days of delight. You remember yet 
the unwrapping of them, and the smell, of the freshly opened 
page, and your keen enjoyment as the story progressed, and the 
discipline you got from never allowing yourself to keep the 
book or sit in the old rocking-chair when your father's time for 
reading came. 

Finally, you get him to talking of his past life — about the 
earlier days when the country was being settled, and Uncle Abe 
and he lived alone in Valley View Township, and he did the 
cooking for both — Bachelors' Hall, he calls it. He tells again 
how he used to pick squirrels off the trees with the old rifle — 
there were plenty of black squirrels and gray squirrels in those 
days, he says — putting the bullet right through the eye; and 
how he knew Uncle Abe's appetite so well that he always had 
ready the exact number of potatoes necessary to satisfy it. 

"When I felt like three," he says, "I knew Abe would be sure 
to want five. When I wanted two medium sized ones, I put in 
three big ones for him. The same way with biscuits, and the 
squirrels, and the coffee, and everything else. I could always tell." 

And then the ever- interesting reminiscences of the early life 
of your father in York State — the big family, the scant subsist- 
ence, the bluff old father, the few weeks of schooling, the hard 
work, the bare feet up to the very snows of winter, and into 
them ; the scattering of the grown-up children ; your father's 
clerking all day in the Batavia store, and his sitting up till mid- 
night to give himself an education ; his coming west to Lake 
City after Aunt Katy and Uncle Daniel had taken up their 
claim in Valley View ; his own taking up of land with Uncle 
Abe, five miles away ; his removal to Foxfield and employment 
as station agent on the Prairie line ; the store and the post office 
he kept ; the time he was married to your mother at Tuskego, 
and the roads were so bad he couldn't bring her home after the 
wedding, and had to leave her there and walk the sixteen miles 
back, to be at his post of duty at the depot; the purchase of 
the farm to which the Woods belong ; the hard work of clearing 
it, the need of improving it, and the mortgage still on it. 
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And here the heart of the Little Boy swells. 

"You know it won't be very long," he says, "before I can 
work, too, and then we'll clear off that half of the Old Back 
Lot, and have twenty acres more to raise grain on." 

He builds great castles in the air; the old father almost 
smiles. 

"No, my boy," he says. "I hope you won't have to drudge 
as I had to. I'm going to give you schooling enough so you'll 
be able to do something else. I want you to be a lawyer. And 
in a couple of years, if you work well, I'm going to get you a 
gold watch." 

This is too good to talk of in fitting terms. The Little Boy 
lapses into silence. Both sit with eyes again on the fiery holes, 
and hand clasped over their knees. They sit that way a long 
time. The Little Boy's heart is softened. He doesn't know 
much of life, but his spirit is in some way aware of trouble and 
hardship in his father's life. He yearns toward him. The tears 
are not far away from his eyelids — and perhaps not far from his 
father's — but nothing is said. It has never been their way to 
indulge the endearing word or caress. 

It grows late — far beyond bedtime. The last of the sap is 
out of the barrels into the kettle, and soon there is very little in 
that. When that little is exhausted, the fire is allowed to fall a 
bit. With lantern in hand, the father dips the ladle into the 
steam, holds it aloft in the light to observe how the liquid drops. 
It isn't thick enough yet. The Little Boy takes some, cools it 
in the snow, and sips. 

Before long, the contents of the big pan are so near the 
proper consistency that the fire is raked back. The pan is made 
to slide from the arch unto two horizontal poles, the steam rises 
in less volume, and the black surface of the syrup becomes visi- 
ble. In half an hour, the golden-brown liquid is being ladled 
into the big tin buckets. The father takes up the yoke, the 
Little Boy goes ahead with the lantern, and with careful step the 
precious burden is brought home. 

The barn, the old leach, the line of clothes-posts, and the well- 
curb, seem unfamiliar in the midnight darkness, as if they were 
being seen after long absence, and the house looks dead and 
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deserted. They enter by the back door, and the pails are set on 
the table. The kitchen stove is faintly warm, the wood fire in 
the sitting room low. The father stirs it, puts in a chunk of 
knotty maple, and adjusts the drafts and the damper. The 
Little Boy sits down on the carpet, and by dint of much strug- 
gling with hand and foot, gets off his boots without resorting to 
the boot-jack, throws them behind the stove, lays the wet stock- 
ings across their tops, kisses his father good-night, and creeps off 
upstairs to the cold north room, and is soon in the depths of 
boyhood's easy slumber. 

The Little Boy's last recollection is of a faint syrup odor 
which has made its way up the stairs from the pails on the 
kitchen table. It sends him to sleep with a picture of the old 
arch, of red flames, and of snow vapor rolling away from the 
black sheetiron pan. 

Grant Showerman. 

University of Wisconsin. 



